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no doubt that Spanish cruelty in the Netherlands had aroused the people 
of the Low Countries to a bitterness of feeling against Spain which 
Elizabeth was only too anxious to take advantage of in order to weaken 
her rival. The third part of Dr. Cheyney's excellent work deals with 
the period of exploration between 1551 and 1603. He gives us the story 
of the numerous expeditions to the Northeast and the Northwest with 
the foundation of the Muscovy and Eastland Companies and attempts 
to settle Newfoundland and Virginia. England's growing power in the 
Mediterranean, her trade with Morocco and the Guinea Coast, and the 
beginnings of her commerce with the East Indies are all told in a way 
that sheds a great deal of new light upon this subject. The story of 
these commercial activities leads naturally to the fourth part of this 
volume, namely, that of piracy and violence on the high seas. The 
English at this time had a reputation throughout Europe of being a 
nation of pirates. And the policy carried on by the English government 
of piratical enterprises against countries with which it was at peace 
makes it difficult to reconcile our belief in the good intentions of the 
government in other matters of concern at home. There can be no 
defence of the English polity of this time, and the naval wars carried 
on against Spain during this period take on a rather unsavory aspect 
if judged in the light of the international law of our own day. Spain 
herself, however, was not altogether guiltless in this respect, and 
Dr. Cheyney's descriptions of the institutions of the time help us to 
understand the difficult question of the point of view of the govern- 
mental leaders of the two countries. His work is excellently written and 
his many readers, who already look upon him as their guide in English 
history, will await with pleasurable anticipation the concluding volume 
of this work. 



The Democracy of the Constitution, and Other Addresses and 
Essays. By Henry Cabot Lodge. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1915. 

The chapters from which this book gets its title comprise a series of 
addresses against the compulsory initiative and referendum, the recall 
of federal judges and direct primary elections. The remaining chapters 
are miscellaneous essays, biographical, historical and literary. Mr. 
Lodge's party affiliations and his record as a conservative legislator 
would leave no doubt as to his attitude toward proposed constitutional 
amendments of a radical nature, especially when these measures attempt 
to extend the power of the voters by curtailing that of their chosen repre- 
sentatives. But the author appears in these pages as a champion rather 
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than an opponent of popular institutions. He takes the position of one 
who is protecting democracy against its over-zealous friends. The rep- 
resentative principle, as developed in the slow course of centuries in the 
English Parliament and as first incorporated into a national constitu- 
tion in the United States, is the mainstay of true democracy. To curtail 
the function of the representative body by transferring legislative respon- 
sibility to the hands of the voters would be to destroy the finely balanced 
system which our forefathers so excellently wrought. Moreover, the 
voting public would be incapable of deciding wisely the intricate ques- 
tions which could at any time be forced before them for decision by 
a very small minority of disgruntled voters. Especially would this be 
true with regard to judicial questions brought before the people by the 
recall. Examples from history are cited to show that devices which ren- 
der public sentiment too immediately decisive of great national issues 
have invariably resulted in the death of true democracy. The people 
should rule, but to do so wisely such delays and checks as a responsible 
representative body provides are necessary. To put aside or to weaken 
the safeguards which the makers of the constitution placed about our 
popular institutions would be to open the way to mob rule and autocracy. 

It is a pleasure to read opinions so logically deduced and so happily 
expressed as those of Mr. Lodge's on the democracy of our constitution. 
Yet even those who share his views might justly complain that too little 
credit is given to the arguments of his opponents. 

The miscellaneous essays are written in Mr. Lodge's most charming 
manner and many who will not accept his views on constitutional gov- 
ernment will follow him with delight when he talks of other things. 
The student of methodology will read with pleasure the author's account 
of a historical myth. This particular myth is typical of many which 
quite unaccountably get into the pages of history and grow by many 
repetitions and embellishments. The essay on Calhoun adds nothing 
to our knowledge of the man or his period. It is a piece of eulogy 
which any admirer living in a subsequent generation might have written. 
Not so with regard to the thoroughly delightful and refreshing char- 
acter sketch of Thomas B. Eeed with whom the author enjoyed a long 
and intimate acquaintance. The charm of intimacy is conveyed in the 
printed page; the reader feels, after finishing the essay, that he has 
been engaged in a confidential chat with this eminently "successful 
politician." The other essays are purely literary and highly entertain- 
ing. Though they have no special claim on the historical specialist no 
reader of the book should omit them. The one entitled The Origin of 
Certain Americanisms is especially satisfying to Americans who believe 
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that the correct use of the mother tongue is not confined to the charmed 
circle within which their English critics dwell. 



Masters of the Wilderness. By Charles Bert Keed, M. D., author 

of the " First Great Canadian." Chicago : The University of 
Chicago Press, 1914. Pp. 139. 

This small volume is made up of three distinct essays dealing with 
the early colonization of Canada and the United States. The author's 
purpose is, as stated in the preface, "to renew a flagging interest in 
the first phases of the comprehensive movement which now takes so 
conspicuous a part in our national life." It is unquestionably true that 
the development of a country depends largely upon the manner in which 
the first settlers began their work of colonization. The all important 
question was to determine the best method to be followed in the treat- 
ment of the aborigines, for whatever policy was adopted it was bound to 
leave a lasting impress upon them. 

The manner in which the first English colonists in Northwestern 
Canada treated the Indians was little short of brutal; the result being 
that when the time for their evangelization was ripe it was French not 
English missionaries who attained the more fruitful results. 

Fortunately, Dr. Eeed does not attempt to narrate the doings of 
the first Catholic missionaries. It is clear from a few remarks concern- 
ing them, that he is not entirely free from religious prejudice. In his 
first essay he recounts briefly the origin and development of the Hudson 
Bay Company. Everyone will agree with him that the Indians were 
maltreated by the English traders. The "factors" were greedy and 
unjust, their servants were slaves, and it was only after twenty or twenty- 
five years of unflagging labor that they enjoyed any freedom. The 
monoply of the fur trade simply served to enrich the few and during 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth century, 
when the castor and beaver were found in abundance, fortunes were easily 
made in Canada. 

According to our author, until the coming of the missionaries, the 
Indian character was quite steadily improving in those qualities that 
make the efficient fur collector : he adds, " since then the Indian, sure 
of absolution, has become a sneak and a hypocrite and does not hesitate 
to commit theft." Such statements show the author knows little about 
the teaching of the Catholic Church and has read practically nothing 
about the work of the early missionaries among the Indians. The harsh 
un-Christianlike treatment which the Indians received from the hands 



